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Don’t Throw the Oatmeal 


Atvin E. Dopp 


It has been said of late that business 
is “out of the doghouse” so far as the 
general public is concerned, and that 
with good luck and a modicum of wis- 
dom on the part of management it can 
hope to stay out during the postwar 
period. 

To a large extent, this is most cer- 
tainly true. The general public gives 
business good marks for efficiency dur- 
ing the war period, and is not disposed 
to dislike it merely because it is busi- 
ness, or because it is big—as may once 
have been the case. Up to a point, then, 
the situation looks excellent. The ques- 
tion is, Will it remain so? 

Looked at analytically, there is con- 
siderable danger that the serious neg- 
lect of public relations which has pre- 
vailed during the war may be continued 
over into the peacetime period with dis- 
astrous results, to individual enterprises 
and to enterprise as a whole. 

By this I do not mean that there has 
been any neglect of advertising or of 
professional “public relations work.” 
Both have been continued, and both 
have been valuable. 

But the heart of public relations is 
not the work done by professionals— 
necessary though that is—it is the work 
done at the thousand and one points 
where business impinges on the man in 
the street. And at these points, business 
has fallen down sadly. 

Now, of course, business has an alibi, 
in “the manpower problem”—and in a 
large measure the public has accepted 
that alibi for the duration. When a 
waitress (as happened recently in New 
York City) tosses a dish of oatmeal in 
a customer’s face, the employee, not the 
company, is blamed. 





However, it may not be long before 
the public begins to notice that not all 
firms have been afflicted in this way to 
the same degree, and that some seem 
to maintain almost prewar standards. 
It would be unfair, of course, to com- 
pare the company which has expanded 
manyfold with the stabilized company 
in this respect; but even among enter- 
prises in the same category there is wide 
variation. 

Can it be that management itself is 
becoming, in some cases, affected by the 
general customer-be-damned, public-be- 
damned attitude so prevalent among 
employees? Management is only hu- 
man, and it is not impossible for it to 
lose sight of the importance of custom- 
ers when so many are to be had for the 
asking. True, most firms which have 
been forced to disappoint old customers 
because_their facilities were converted 
to war work or because materials were 
unobtainable have made real and suc- 
cessful efforts to hold the good will so 
laboriously built up over the years. A 
sizable minority, however, has accepted 
the bonanza of a “sellers’ market” as 
though it were to be a permanent fea- 


ture of our economy, and has used. 


shortages and government regulations 
as an excuse for cutting services—and 
courtesy—more than need be. Unless 
these firms revamp the thinking of their 
entire staffs, from top management 
down through the office boys, the post- 
war period is not going to. be pleasant 
for them. Moreover, their sins. are 
likely to be charged against free enter- 
prise as a whole. 


In passing, I might mention that 


(Continued on page 4) 
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GENERAL OUTLOOK 


With Allied forces temporarily sty- 
mied on the western front, hopes--of 
an immediate V-Day are somewhat 
dimmed, but postwar economic prob- 
lems continue no less urgent. The pos- 
sibility that the Nazi collapse may be 
sudden and unexpected is by no means 
remote. 

As to the postwar business “climate,” 
more and more varied speculations are 
developing. The Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development still predicts a 
postwar (1947) income of $140,000,- 
000,000 to $145,000,000,000, while the 
Brookings Institution warns that it may 
be unwise to count on a figure higher 
than $123,000,000,000. Even this last, 
however, is much higher than the coun- 
try ever attained in peacetime. 

The question of the extent to which 
government controls will continue after 
the war is also largely unanswered, 
despite announcements that manpower 
regulations will be relaxed. Business 
Week notes that a trend toward the left 
is developing abroad, notably in Britain 
and France, and points out that insofar 
as this trend becomes world-wide, and 
is not merely a local attempt to cope 
with desperate war problems, it is 
bound to have an effect on the future 
economy of the United States. 


NATIONAL INCOME 


National income for the first seven 
months of 1944 amounted to $82,810,- 
000,000 as against $82,154,000,000 in 
the corresponding period last year, a 
gain of more than 3 per cent. 

While it is not expected that the 
amount for the full year will top the 
$147,927,000,000 reached in 1943, it is 
entirely possible that that figure may be 
equalled. 


(Continued on page 2) 








2 
PRICES 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics en 


of wholesale prices, compiled on the 
basis of 1926 = 100, registered a slight 
decline from 104.1 in July to 103.9 
(preliminary figure) in August, and it 
is estimated that the September figure 
will show little change. 

The BLS cost of living index, on the 
other hand, was up .2 points in August 
to 126.3 (1935-39 = 100), marking the 
fifth month in which a fractional rise 
has been recorded. 


FOREIGN TRADE 

With the end of the European phase 
of the war in sight, attention is turning 
to export markets. After the last war, 
foreign trade rose to unprecedented 
levels, and Europe, now as then, is ur- 
gently in need of materials for recon- 
struction. Some of the factors affecting 
the financing of such exports are listed 
by the National City Bank as follows: 
(1) immigrant remittances which fur- 
nished European countries with large 
amounts of dollars 25 years ago will 
probably not be so important; (2) the 
heavy repatriation of American securi- 
ties and purchases of foreign internal 
securities in 1919-’20 are not likely to be 
repeated; but (3) foreign holdings of 
gold and dollar exchange already ex- 
ceed $20,000,000,000, or about four 
times the figure at the end of World 
War I. 

Another point is that Latin America 
seems to present greater possibilities 
this time. It offers, says Business Week, 
“a potential immediate $4,000,000,000 
outlet for an unexpected variety of in- 
dustrial equipment.” 


PRODUCTION 

Preliminary figures indicate a slight 
upturn in production for August, but as 
the Cleveland Trust Company points 
out, it is not possible to decide as yet 
whether this means a reversal of the 
downward trend. The company’s index 
for August (preliminary figure) stood 
at 32 per cent above the computed nor- 
mal level, and 1.3 points above the fig- 
ure for July. July’s figure, however 
was almost 4 points under June’s and 
ten points under the peak of last Octo- 
ber. 
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HOW MUCH “EVAPORATION”? 


In their postwar planning for full 
employment, a good many firms have 
been counting on large-scale “evapora- 
tion” from the working force—retire- 
ment of married women, over-age 
workers, and others who do not ordi- 
narily seek jobs. The War Manpower 
Commission, it appears, however, is 
not expecting too much on this score. 

Speaking at the Industrial Relations 
Conference, held September 27-29 in 
New York City, the Commission’s Di- 
rector of Planning, William Haber, 
pointed out that some 6,700,000 extra 
workers have been added to the labor 
force during the war period, and that, 
according to present indications, not 
more than 1,000,000 will retire of their 
own accord. 

Mr. Haber believes in public policies 
to encourage as much evaporation as 
possible, but he does not favor dis- 
criminatory hiring rules designed to en- 
force a “back to the kitchen” or “back 
to school” movement. 


SERVICEMEN’S PLANS 


How many servicemen will want their 
old jobs back? There are no exact 
figures, of course, for the Army as a 
whole; but a War Department sam- 
pling, cited by Lt. Col. Malcolm J. Far- 
rell, Deputy Director, Neuropsychiatry 
Consultants Division, Office of the Sur- 
geon General, at the Industrial Rela- 
tions Conference, indicates that a good 
many have other plans. 

According to this study (The Evalua- 
tion, Classification and Assignment of 
Military Personnel in the United States 
Army, War Department Pamphlet 
#12-8, 28 July, 1944), of 1,000 service- 
men from Genesee County, N. Y., only 
53 per cent stated they wished to return 
to their old jobs. ‘Twelve per cent had 
other plans of their own; 10 per cent 
stated they wanted new jobs for which 
their Army training had qualified them; 
8 per cent wanted to resume their edu- 
cation; 5 per cent had definite plans 
for going into business for themselves; 
2 per cent said they wanted to change 
communities; and 1 per cent preferred 
to remain in uniform. Nine per cent 
were undecided as to their future plans. 

Of those now being discharged 
through separation centers, Colonel 
George R. Evans, Chief, Classification 
and Replacement Branch, Adjutant 
General’s Office, reported, some 70 per 





cent want to return to their former em- 
ployers, but a large number of this 
group feel they should have better jobs 
than they held before the war. 

Current reports that the average vet- 
eran is returning with the idea that the 
world owes him a living have little 
foundation according to Colonel Law- 
rence Westbrook, U. S. Army. If any 
soldier has that idea, he said, the orien- 
tation courses the Army will give before 
discharges are designed to cure him of 
it. 


COMPANY POLICY AND THE NWLB 

“Don’t win a wage dispute before the 
War Labor Board, and then go back 
home and make voluntary application to 
give what the Board would not order 
in the dispute case,” James Tanham, 
Vice President, The Texas Company, 
and Industry Member of the National 
War Labor Board, advised executives at 
the Industrial Relations Conference. 
Companies, it seems, have frequently 
done just that. 

Mr. Tanham also cautioned manage- 
ment to remember that what it does vol- 
untarily in such matters as night-shift 
bonuses and vacations with pay may 
help to set the so-called “pattern for 
the industry” and quickly become im- 
bedded in Board policy. 

“I am not trying to tell you to be 
more liberal or less liberal in your polli- 
cies,” Mr. Tanham said, “I am merely 
trying to emphasize that there is not a 
high wall around your plant which iso- 
lates it from the rest of the country, and 
that what you do may force others to 
follow.” 


LABOR IN POLITICS 

When management and labor meet 
around the collective bargaining table, 
William M. Leiserson, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, former member of the 
National Labor Relations Board pointed 
out at the Industrial Relations Confer- 
ence, each has one vote; but if the wage 
earners feel that they cannot get what 
they want through collective bargain- 
ing, and they go into politics, then they 
have many more votes than the employ- 
ers have. : 

“The more we choose to fight about 
rights that are given under the National 
Labor Relations Act,” Dr. Leiserson 
said, “or hesitate about recognizing 
groups and trying to work out our mu- 
tual problems with them, the more does 
the labor relations issue become a po- 
litical issue. 
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Company Policy for V-E Day 


At the time when victory of our 
European forces seemed very close, 
many companies began to realize that 
it would be wise to define in advance a 
policy for the day when victory would 
be announced. Memories of the confu- 
sion and uncertainty after the 1918 
Armistice Day pointed up the problem 
for older executives. 

A number of inquiries have come to 
AMA relative to: (1) giving the day as 
a holiday; and (2) payment for such 
holiday. 

NWLB POSITION 

The statement of the National War 
Labor Board on September 22, 1944, 
settled the second point. The Board an- 
nounced that it “would not consider it 
a violation of wage stabilization regu- 
lations for employers who close their 
shops on V-E (Victory in Europe) Day 
to pay their employees at straight-time 
rates or earnings for hours not worked, 
without obtaining WLB approval.” 
This is Point 1 of the WLB policy. 
Point 2 is as follows: “The hours not 
worked on V-E Day, for which such 
payment is permitted as noted in (1) 
above, shall be included in computing 
whether or not premium overtime pay- 
ments are due employees.” Point 3 is: 
“In case of continuous around-the-clock 
operations involving two or more shifts, 
the employees working on shifts other 
than the one during which the armistice 
announcement occurs may also, without 
Board approval, be dismissed and paid 
at straight-time rates. In other words, 
this permission to pay for hours not 
worked on V-E Day is effective for 24 
hours beginning with the time of first 
dismissal.” 

COMPANY PLANS 

The Board urges that there be no 
closings or stoppages. of work which 
would interfere with the war produc- 
tion still urgently needed. Companies 
who are doing such work will doubtless 
come to an agreement with. their work- 
ers about staying on the job. For others 
it will be so difficult to keep employees 
at work that the consensus is in favor of 
scheduling a holiday in advance so that 
policy can be defined.and confusion 
avoided. A well-worked-out plan is that 
of the Chicago Mail Order Company 
(Aldens) which is as follows: 

Policy on V-Day: 

If the announcement is made during work- 

ing hours 





1. If announced during daytime working 
hours, the plant will be closed as soon as 
possible. It will open, as usual, on the fol- 
lowing day. This will be effective even 
though the announcement is received late 
during the business day. 

2. If announced after 6 p.m. on a night 
when the plant is open, it will close as 
soon as possible and remain closed the 
following day. 

In either case, if the following day is Sun- 
day, the plant will open on Monday; if a 
holiday, it will open on the day after the 
holiday. 

If the announcement is made when plant 
is closed 


1. If announced at night when plant is 
closed, it wili remain closed the next day. 
2. If announced on Saturday night, or be- 
fore 6 p.m. on Sunday, it will open, as 
usual, on Monday. If announced on the 
night before a holiday or before 6 p.m. 
on a holiday, it will open, as usual, on the 
day after the holiday. 

3. If announced on Sunday after 6 p.m., 
it will remain closed on Monday. If an- 
nounced after 6 p.m. on a holiday, it will 
remain closed on the day after the holiday. 
4. If announced in the morning before the 
plant is open, it will remain closed that 
day. 

Two V-Days: 

There will undoubtedly be two V-Days: one 
when Germany is defeated, the other when 
Japan is defeated. The procedure outlined 
will be in effect on each of the two days. 
Payment on V-Day 

Payment will be made in full for all time 
plant is closed on account of V-Day, pro- 
vided the employee is at work the follow- 
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ing day. This is in line with our regular 
policy for payment for holidays. 

1. If the plant is closed all day on a regu- 
lar workday, payment will be made on an 
eight-hour basis. 


2. If the announcement is made during 
working hours, payment will be made from 
the time the plant closes until the end of 
schedule hours for that day. 


3. If the plant is closed on a Saturday, 
payment will be made for the number of 
hours that were to have been scheduled 
for that Saturday. 

How to use this policy 

We have printed this policy in a form 
which can be carried in your billfold, 
pocket, or purse. Keep it with you at all 
times, as none of us knows when V-Day 
may occur. 


Companies, such as laundries, having 
fleets of delivery trucks have a special 
problem. The American Institute of 
Laundering sent out a special bulletin 
on September 23 giving a recommended 
policy for protection of customers’ 
goods. Routemen are to be instructed 
to stop deliveries and return to the 
plant as soon as the whistles start blow- 
ing. 

Provision must also be made in ad- 
vance to ensure safety of equipment, 
product in process, and customers’ 
goods. 

Department and chain stores have al- 
ready worked out policies to cover their 
own special problems in handling cus- 
tomers and preventing accidents. They 
have also laid down definite rules as to 
when closing will occur, according to 
the time of the announcement of vic- 
tory. 








WHAT MANAGERS ARE SAYING 





INVENTORIES 


From here on in, it is highly essential to 
hold inventory to the absolute minimum on 
war jobs. We may eventually be recom- 
pensed for war inventories, but in the mean- 
time it does not do to tie up money which 
may be needed for peacetime ‘production. 
Every dollar saved in war inventories eases 
the problem by that much. 

Another point in connection with inven- 
tories is this: In wartime we have been 
obliged to work with a very fast turnover 
in many cases. From the knowledge so 
gained, we should set as a peacetime turn- 
over standard a much shorter time than we 
used before the war.—Vice President, Steel 
Company. 

* * & 


CUTTING COSTS 


I am inclined to think that factory man- 
agement—management which has to do with 
production—has a better understanding of 
postwar problems. than general management, 
and that, therefore, it will do a better job 
of getting costs down. General management 
seems to have got into some pretty bad hab- 
its, so far as spending money goes, during 
the war period.—Consultant. 





LABOR’S ATTITUDE 


Some months ago at the Collective Bar- 
gaining Conference held in New York, 
Thomas Roy Jones, of American Type Found- 
ers, spoke of management’s continual re- 
treat in its negotiations with skilled national 
union negotiators. 


Behind all the evidence of the trend . of 
labor’s thinking, I believe there is a funda- 
mental disease which endangers the vital 
foundations of individual enterprise. All ‘in- 
dustry must unanimously embark on a pro- 
gram of preaching the simple philosophy 
—_ “the worker must be worthy of his 

ire.” 


My experience has been that when men 
request an increase in pay, they give three 
reasons: 


1. “I have been here so many years. 


2. “Joe got one, therefore I should have 
one.” 


3. “My bills are so high I can’t manage.to 
meet them.” 


There is only one fundamental reason for 
a merit raise: the man has earned it.—As- 
sistant Factory Manager, Parts Manufacturer. 











ACTIVITIES of the AMA 








Lower Costs Theme of Production Sessions; 


Conference Dates Changed—Advanced One Day 


AMA’s Fall Production Conference, scheduled for November 13 and 14 at the 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City, has been designed to “brief” manufacturing 
executives on industry’s target for tomorrow—lower unit costs. 


Definite techniques developed . by 
companies already far advanced in their 
postwar planning will be presented, to- 
gether with forecasts of the probable 
labor situation in the postwar period 
and of government attitudes on recon- 
version. 

Erwin H. Schell, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, and AMA Vice 
President for the Production Division, 
is in charge of the sessions. 

The opening address, on Monday 
morning, November 13, will be given 
by H. G. Batcheller, Vice Chairman in 
Charge of Operations, War Production 
Board, who will speak on “The War 
Production Board View of Reconver- 
sion.” Lemuel R. Boulware, former 
WPB Vice Chairman in Charge of 
Operations, will be chairman. 

Monday afternoon’s session will be 
devoted to the general topic “Planning 
for Low-Cost Postwar Production,” with 
attention to such topics as administra- 
tive controls, reducing overhead, efficient 
use of men and materials, and training 
the organization in cost reduction. 
Speakers will include J. H. Marks, Vice 
President, Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany; Alfred L. Smith, Executive Vice 
President, C. G. Conn, Ltd.; Ab. Martin, 
Assistant Works Manager, Bloomfield 
Works, General Electric Company; and 
H. V. Oberg, Company Industrial En- 
gineer, Armstrong Cork Company. . At 
the dinner session on Monday evening, 
Frank Rising, Automotive & Aviation 
Parts Manufacturers, Inc., will speak on 
postwar labor conditions. 

Tuesday morning’s session will be 
devoted to specific programs for cost 
reduction: “New Developments in. -Pro- 
duction Control,” by . Franklin S, - At- 





PRODUCTION CONFERENCE 
DATES CHANGED TO 
NOVEMBER 13-14 


Dates of the Production Confer- 
ence have been changed from No- 
vember 14 and 15 to November 13 
and 14 in order to insure that a 
sufficient number of rooms will be 
available at the Hotel New Yorker 
for out-of-town registrants. As a 
result, the supply is expected to 
meet normal demand. 

Out-of-town meeting-goers are 
advised, however, to arrive in New 
York either the afternoon of the 
12th (Sunday) or Monday morn- 
ing. There are generally substan- 
tial check-outs on Sunday evening, 
and it was for this reason that the 
Conference dates were advanced to 
permit a Monday opening. 














water, Production Engineer, Fafnir 
Bearing Company; “Loading and Sched- 
uling in Job Shops,” by R. O. Byers, 
Production Manager, Chain Belt Com- 
pany; “A Flexible Visible Load Board,” 
by A. E. Rose, Manager, Production 
and Costs, The Liquid Carbonic Corpo- 
ration; and “Cost Control Tools for 
Foremen,” by Nicholas St. Peter, 
Hyatt Bearings Division, General Mo- 
tors Corporation. 

Tuesday afternoon’s program will in- 
clude: “Wages and Hours Problems of 
Cost Reduction,” by F. D. Newbury, 
Vice President, New Products Division, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company; “Revision of Job Classifica- 
tions and Values,” by A. L. Kress, Re- 
public Aviation Corporation; “Control 
of Indirect Labor Costs,” by Phil Car- 
roll, Jr.; “Effects of Methods Improve- 
ment on Wage Policies,” Harold B. 
Maynard, President, Methods Engineer- 
ing Council; and “A Union View of 
Cost Reduction,” by William Gomberg, 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers. 


AMA Publishing Kit @ 


Of Reading Material 
For Foreman Training 


Enclosed with this issue of MANaAGE- 
MENT News is an announcement of pub- 
lication by the AMA of a volume of 
foremen’s basic reading material, which 
comprises the best information and 
reading material for foremen that has 
been issued by AMA. 

The purpose of the publication is to 
provide companies with sound reading 
material calculated to give foremen an 
understanding of management princi- 
ples and of management’s policy prob- 
lems. 

Orders for The Foreman’s Basic Read- 
ing Kit should be sent to the AMA as 
soon as possible so that advantage can 
be taken of pre-publication prices. 











Finance Conference Postponed 
To January 31—February 1 . 


In light of various factors indicating that the previously established dates 
for the Finance Conference are not altogether satisfactory for financial execu- 
tives, AMA has decided to postpone the dates for its Financial Management 
Canference from December 12-13 to January 31-February 1, 1945. The Con- 
ference will be held at the Hotel Biltmore, New York City. 











The President’s Scratch-Pad 


(Continued from page 1) 


some few gains in company attitude 
have been registered during the war pe- 
riod, and that it is important to hold 
them. Under the impact of the same 
manpower shortage which has caused 
toleration of discourteous employees, a 
change of heart has come over employ- 
ment departments. During the depres- 
sion period, too many were prone to 
forget that an applicant may be a po- 
tential customer, and that, in any case, 
he possesses a vote which can be used 
to curb business freedom. 

In this American economy of oppor- 
tunity, the man who is down today may 
be up tomorrow; the rejected applicant 
or the lowly employee may be placing 
an order tomorrow—I have known of 
actual cases, in fact, in which large or- 
ders were lost because one of the men 
who had the placing of them had been 
an employee of the seller in the past— 
and had not found industrial relations 
policies good. Gains and losses of that 
kind do not show on any chart, but 
they have no small bearing on company: 
success. 
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